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ANTONIAZZO ROMANO 
A GROUP OF PAINTINGS 1475-85 


By Puitie HENpy 
Boston, Mass. 


In The Annunciation (Fig.1) from the Porziuncula at Assisi, now in 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum at Boston, the Garden gateway 
opens, in the words of Charles Eliot Norton, upon “‘the whole of Italy.” 
No painter has conjured into a few square inches better than this the 
exile’s inward memory; the clear skies and fresh verdure, the comely 
moulding of hills and river valleys and the gaiety of trees. Mesmerized 
by the perspective of the pavement we can easily believe that the gate- 
way is magical; and inside it, within the dimensions of a little palace 
courtyard, is preserved the quintessence of the Italian house. The 
painter’s name is lost; and this broad patriotism of his makes it none the 
easier to rediscover. Nor has he given much clue in the picture to his 
personality. Angel and Virgin take on the delicious calm of their sur- 
roundings; but their features are otherwise expressionless, their gestures 
are but vague and their forms are muffled in the heavy draperies. There 

(Copyright, 1932, by Frederic F. Sherman) 
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is but little drama in their relationship, and yet in the place of drama 
there are but few mannerisms. 

Thirty years ago, when Berenson bought the picture for Mrs. Gardner, 
he named its author Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and his opinion was followed 
in 1907 by Richter! and Perkins? and in 1914 by Borenius.* But now 
there is no such consensus of opinion. Van Marle has recently declared 
once more for Fiorenzo,* but Adolfo Venturi’ has attributed the panel 
to Lorenzo da Viterbo and Gnoli® to Antonio de Calvis. Berenson him- 
self now’ calls its anonymous author “The Master of the Gardner An- 
nunciation.”’ This is fame for the picture indeed, but is it likely that in 
the later fifteenth century the author of so lovely a thing should remain 
anonymous? When we know so much of Caporali and Bonfigli and 
Fiorenzo at Perugia is it probable that a painter greater than they should 
not have made a name in some Italian centre? The picture must belong 
to an obscure phase in the life of a well-known artist. Lionello Venturi’s 
attribution® to Melozzo da Forli is both the latest and, to me, the most 
acceptable of those that have been suggested. Gabriel’s head and curling 
locks might belong equally to one of Melozzo’s frescoed angels now in 
the Vatican Gallery; his wings are painted in the same free way as theirs, 
with variegated colour and fresh, generous strokes, and the architecture 
of the court is such as Palmezzano developed under Melozzo’s influence. 
But these are but appendages to a composition much stiffer and more 
hesitant and to characters much less bold and determined than those 
in any of Melozzo’s authentic works. If, however, the attribution to 
him is not accepted, an artist must be sought who was closely associated 
with him. From evidence to be related later The Annunciation can be 
dated within a very few years of 1481; and in 1480-1 Melozzo’s assistant 
in the Vatican Library was Antoniazzo Romano. 

The Annunciation was Antoniazzo’s favourite subject, depicted fre- 
quently upon panel and in plaster in his native Rome, never with so 
much ambition as on the altarpiece from the Porziuncula, but always 
with the same hesitant attitudes and uncertain gestures, Gabriel with 
raised forefinger and the Virgin with hands crossed upon her breast. 
The fresco in the Pantheon (Fig. 2) is the finest of these compositions 

In Noteworthy Paintings in American Collections (New York and London), p. 135. 

Mag hk a | inaitimaliite History of Painting in Italy (London), p. 270, note. 

4In a conversation with the writer (7 January, 1930). Since the writing of this article the attribution 
has been published in his Italian Pictures of the Renaissance (Oxford, 1932), page 345. It is interesting 
to note that his master ‘‘May turn out to be Antoniazzo in a Verrocchiesque moment. 

5Storia dell’Arte Italiana, VII, 2 (Milan, 1913), pp. 250-4. 

6In Art in America, lx (1921), pp. 71-2. 


7In a letter to the writer (4 February, 1930). 
8In L’Arte (New Series, May, 1930), pp. 289-91. 
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in Rome and approaches nearest to the altarpiece. But a search through 
Antoniazzo’s work for a more comparable composition brings us to the 
frescoes in the Oratorio di S. Giovanni at Tivoli, influenced plainly by 
Ghirlandaio but attributed to Antoniazzo by Berenson and many other 
scholars. Among these frescoes The Assumption of the Virgin (Fig. 3) 
has immediate points of contact with The Annunciation in the soft grey 
tonality of the whole scene, emphasized there by the Virgin’s white robe 
as it is in The Annunciation by Gabriel’s white tunic. The lines of the 
heavy draperies are broken by the same sharp angles, and the hands 
gesticulate as awkwardly with the same thick square fingers. To look 
up into the vaulting is to discover among the Fathers of the Church 
many more analogies of type and gesture, of attitude and drapery de- 
sign (Fig. 4). All those frescoes have to an exaggerated degree the de- 
ficiency that has been noticed in The Annunciation. The characters are 
not interested in what they are about; there is an absence of any real 
dramatic feeling. Such feeling may be sought in vain in all Antoniaz- 
zo’s paintings. He seems to have been a bold and prolific craftsman 
undertaking large works, but he never produced another picture which 
so nearly moves us as the Porziuncula Annunciation. 

Yet the author of such frescoes seems to me to have been more capable 
of The Annunciation than Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, by whom there is noth- 
ing authentic to prove that he could conceive or carry out so solid and 
so spacious a design. His greatest successes are in a smaller scale with 
gaily decorative figures posing in relief against a gold ground, and their 
intense beauty and delicacy of feeling prepare a disappointment for us 
when we find in The Adoration of the Shepherds in the Pinacoteca at 
Perugia but a stiff formality of composition, overweighted with awkward 
mannerisms. The old attribution to him of The Annunciation at Boston 
is hard to eradicate entirely because of certain little touches and details 
of costume and ornament which it shares with his authentic panels. 
But these resemblances are powerful enough to be conclusive only in 
the case of a picture which is not authenticated, the divided triptych, dated 
1481, of which The Virgin and Child (Fig. 5) is in Berlin and the S. 
John Baptist and S. Mary Magdalen (Fig. 6) are at Altenburg. This 
triptych, probably, supplied the argument for the attribution of Mrs. 
Gardner’s picture, for it was attributed already to Fiorenzo when it was 
in Rome in 1843.° Certainly the two altarpieces stand together, painted 
by the same hand evidently at about the same time, and Berenson now 


*Becker, Beschreibender Katalog der alter Originalgemidlde (Altenburg, revised 1915). It was Schmarsow 
who reconstructed the altarpiece. 








attributes both to ‘‘the Master of the Gardner Annunciation.” There 
is no great temptation to connect the Gardner Annunciation with 
Fiorenzo’s work once we have divorced from Fiorenzo this triptych 
which has been so long attributed to him, and there is no real need to 
believe him the author of this triptych if we compare it carefully with 
that from the Fraternita della Giustizia at Perugia, now in the Pinaco- 
teca there (Fig. 7). This was exhibited as Fiorenzo’s work at Burlington 
House in the exhibition of Italian Art, a wise choice since its attribution 
to him has never been disputed and it is the loveliest of all his works. 
With the divided triptych in Germany it shares some details of costume 
and ornament, but their design and expression are strongly opposed. 
The technique of the triptych at Perugia is entirely local. These are the 
dry, crisp tempera and the brilliant, lively colours of Bonfigli, only 
applied more intensely and more delicately by a subtler hand. The clear 
blues and reds are offset with sharp mauves, greens and yellows. The 
technique of the other triptych is far more difficult to localize. There 
must be some admixture of oils, and the brushwork, delicately expres- 
sive in the Perugian triptych, is carefully hidden in a thick, translucent 
enamel. The quiet glow which results is used for few sad colours, applied 
in large, uncontrasted masses. Needless to say, these different techniques 
are part and parcel of the different expression of the two pictures. 
The characters at Perugia, formally posed as they are, stand alert, 
interrupted in lively gesture, their delicate features all attention. The 
Virgin’s mantle flutters in a wind and the arm beneath it seems borne 
up, so light it is, upon the air; while the niche which shelters her and 
the step upon which she rests her foot are carved so freshly as to seem 
alive themselves. Very different from these bright and exquisite people 
are the sad and hesitant characters of the triptych in Germany. The 
Virgin’s very garments are tired; her veil weighs upon her shoulder, 
her long robes cumber her feet. Her lips are curled and her fingers 
crooked in a Verrocchiesque manner, but the stoop of her head and 
the gesture of her hand are clumsy. Her expression is one of puzzled 
resignation. The saints are more graceful, but they have the same 
heavy uneasiness. 

Could these two triptychs not belong to different periods of the same 
career? The Madonna in Berlin is dated 1481. There is no date upon 
Fiorenzo’s triptych. He had become a master at Perugia in 1470, but 
the earliest date upon any picture of his is that of 1487 upon his signed 
altarpiece at Perugia from S. Francesco, the altarpiece with a niche. 
The large altarpiece at Perugia from the Servi was completed by 1493, 
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Fic. g. Arrriputep To Anton1azzo Romano: THe RepeEEMER BETWEEN Two ANGELS 
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unless Fiorenzo was an unusually tiresome person, for he promised in 
his third contract for the job to finish it by the spring of that year; and 
from the change that his manner underwent in these six years it is clear 
that he was already dropping into provincialism, becoming coarse and 
dull. The altarpiece with a niche already points the way to this deca- 
dence. The type of the Virgin is already close to that of the altarpiece 
from the Servi and already the saints have lost something of their vi- 
vacity. The triptych at Perugia must therefore be earlier than 1487 and 
is probably to be dated about 1485. 

But 1485 is the very date of a picture closely akin to the triptych in 
Germany, the great altarpiece at Terni in the Abruzzi (Fig. 8). The 
Verrocchiesque affectations have fallen away and the features are 
plainly aquiline, but in idea the central composition of Virgin and 
Child remains the same. Again the Virgin sits huge and drooping, her 
eyelids almost closed, her robes hanging heavy about her, upon the 
same square block draped in brocade; and her feet rest again upon an 
octagonal dais set a little within the space. Letters of the same char- 
acter beneath record the donor and the date, and above them burns a 
little taper squeezed against the dais, just as it is beneath the Virgin in 
Berlin. This gob of wax, too small to appear in the reproduction, 
binds the two pictures together with unexpected power; for it is an un- 
usual feature, found elsewhere only in pictures by Mantegna and 
Crivelli, whom Berenson recognizes as an influence upon his ‘‘Master 
of the Gardner Annunciation’’. Berenson has supplied me with addi- 
tional ties between the two great altarpieces by his further reconstruc- 
tion of the altarpiece in Germany. He suggests that the S. Bartholomew 
and S. Lawrence at Nancy (Nos. 157 and 158) and the S. Nicholas of 
Tolentino in the John G. Johnson Collection (No. 140) at Philadelphia 
are from its pilasters, and that the lunette is that with The Redeemer 
between two Angels which was bought at the sale of Joseph Spiridon 
(31 May, 1929, Berlin, Cassirer, No. 19) by Théodore Fischer of Lucerne 
(Fig. 9). No one who compares the lunette with the Saints at Altenburg 
is likely to question the coherence of Berenson’s reconstructed altar- 
piece. No one who compares it with the lunette at Terni will doubt that 
the two are by the same hand. The still intact altarpiece at Terni enables 
us to envisage its divided fellow almost complete and to bewail the sad 
destruction of another lovely frame. The two altarpieces were evidently 
constructed upon the same model, and they may well have been neigh- 
bours, for the dismantled picture is first heard of in Rome. 

This is a long way from Fiorenzo’s native Perugia. Once upon a time 
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the altarpiece at Terni also was attributed to him; but this was before 
the discovery and the reconstruction of the art of Antoniazzo Romano. 
Those who accomplished them have long recognized that he is the au- 
thor of the picture at Terni. Berenson and Borenius have attributed it 
to Antoniazzo, and if their opinions are ever changed or disputed it will 
not be in favour of the authorship of Fiorenzo. The most obvious com- 
parison which I can draw is between the little S. Sebastian upon a 
pilaster of the altarpiece at Terni and the other in the centre of Anto- 
niazzo’s triptych in S. Paolo fuori le mure in Rome. They are almost 
the same. 

It is evidence for the attribution to Antoniazzo of the triptych in 
Berlin and at Altenburg that it came from Rome. The Annunciation, 
however, came from Assisi and would have been painted probably at 
Perugia. That there was contact somewhere between Antoniazzo and 
Fiorenzo is evident merely from the fact that their pictures have been 
so much confused. Either Antoniazzo was at Perugia or Fiorenzo was 
in Rome, but there is no documentary evidence to prove which it was 
who left his native city to influence the other. There is some evidence, 
however, in their pictures. The points which these have in common are 
certain types and many details of costume and ornament. In the two 
triptychs which have just been contrasted the two Virgins have the 
same elaborate napery drawn into a point upon their foreheads, they 
wear the same heavy brooch and their tight sleeves are similarly slit and 
laced over their loose shifts. But these details originate at Florence, 
and their closest prototypes are found there in the panels of Domenico 
Ghirlandaio. Antoniazzo was the assistant of Domenico Ghirlandaio in 
the Vatican Library in 1475. His authentic pictures prove him a ready 
undertaker of large designs with no great energy of expression, and 
documents prove that he hired himself in Rome to a succession of more 
original artists called there from other parts of Italy. In 1484 he was 
collaborating there with Perugino. 
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SOME UNRECORDED PORTRAITS BY GILBERT STUART 
Part ONE 
PortTRAITS PAINTED IN ENGLAND 


By WILLIAM SAWIT7KY 
New York City 


The personal note in mental attitude and physical technique which 
distinguishes the creations of any gifted artist from those of his con- 
fréres, is apparent in the work of Gilbert Stuart almost from the very 
beginning. It takes, naturally, an unbiased mind, a sensitive eye, and a 
certain amount of direct, as well as of comparative study, before the 
character of such an individual approach and expression is fully realized 
and understood by the observer. Once discovered, it will be seen by him 
in everything a given artist has produced, unless, of course, the painting 
under examination has been tampered with to such an extent that the 
characteristic “touch” and surface finish have been obliterated or even 
destroyed. 

As all the other outstanding portraitists of the British school had 
their own way of looking at their subjects, reading and interpreting 
character, making arrangements on canvas, and manipulating brush 
and paint, so had Stuart. Any present-day opinion to the effect that the 
native son of Rhode Island was not more than a talented follower of 
the great British portrait painters of the eighteenth century, misunder- 
stands completely Stuart’s place among his fellow-painters, and their 
place in the history of art. He was not an imitator, but a member of the 
British school, following not Gainsborough or Reynolds or Romney, 
but following, as did they, the traditions of still earlier English and Con- 
tinental portrait painting. Disregarding, then, the irrelevant factor of 
geography, Stuart holds in the school to which he belongs an individual 
place and a high one. He did not attempt the grandoise arrangements, 
the stagy settings, and the romantic atmosphere so often to be found 
in the work of Gainsborough and Reynolds, but his portraits are marked 
by a fine sincerity and taste, and the simplicity of his formula is in his 
favor. As for the British portrait painters as a group, it must always be 
taken into consideration that none of them were revolutionary in- 
novators. 

Stuart lived in London from his twentieth until his thirty-second 
year, but that his abilities were already at that time highly esteemed 
by his contemporaries, is clearly reflected in the London papers and 
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journals of the period. The critic of the St. James’s Chronicle writes 
about the portrait of Benjamin West, exhibited in 1781 at the Royal 
Academy: “‘An excellent portrait of Mr. West, indeed I do not know a 
better one in the room’’, and there were nearly a dozen portraits by 
Reynolds and a full-length by Gainsborough in the same exhibition! 
A writer in The Earwig refers to the portrait of Dr. John Fothergill, 
painted by Stuart from memory a year after the doctor’s death, and also 
shown in 1781: ‘“He who has rescued so many from the grave is now 
restored to life by an admirable pencil.” The bust-portrait of Caleb 
Whitefoord (1782) is praised by the London Courant as ‘‘an exceed- 
ingly good likeness”, and the half-length of the Duke of Manchester 
(1783) is called by the St. James’s Chronicle “‘an excellent likeness and 
certainly an excellent picture.” In 1785, Stuart’s full-length of Captain 
Gell moves young John Hoppner to characterize it in the Morning 
Post as “a plain and admirably well painted portrait, without any 
trickery to dazzle the eye or mislead the judgment. The likeness is very 
strong, which we understand to be almost invariably the case with 
the portraits of this artist.” In March, 1787, the World publishes a 
lengthy article headed ‘‘Stuart, the Van Dyck of the time’’, in the course 
of which it says that Stuart ‘“‘takes the lead of every competitor”. Even 
after Stuart had left England and Ireland for his native country, An- 
thony Pasquin in the Memoirs of the Royal Academicians made this 
observation: “I do not know any living artist to whom I would so eagerly 
sit for an immediate and faithful resemblance as Mr. Gilbert Stuart, 
as I believe he sees his object and the infinity of tints constituting that 
object with more perspicuity than any other existing portrait painter.” 
And in 1808, when Stuart had been away from the Old World for fifteen 
years, a writer in the Monthly Magazine recalls his portraits and de- 
clares that ‘‘it will not be easy to find portraits by any other artists of 
this country that can be put before them”’. 

The considerable labor of searching long shelves of musty volumes 
for the above quoted and other evidence, has been undertaken by Mr. 
William T. Whitley of London. The quotations are from his very read- 
able volume on “Gilbert Stuart’’, recently published. In order to enjoy 
this book, which should prove of particular interest to research workers 
in the same and in adjoining fields, it is not necessary to agree with the 
publishers who state that the author “has been able to write a really 
‘new’ life of Stuart”. The unearthing of some contemporary criticism, 
of a few new dates and facts, and of the names of about twelve of Stuart’s 
sitters who do not appear in previous lists, all this, while valuable in 
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itself, is scarcely enough material on which to base a new “life”. Mr. 
Whitley himself, in his introduction, does not go beyond the modest 
claim that the object of his book is “to give information concerning 
the career of a remarkable man, of whose life less has been recorded 
than the subject deserves”, and that ‘“‘the larger part of this informa- 
tion is new in the sense that it is not to be found in earlier books on 
Gilbert Stuart or in the histories of English or American art’’. To this 
promise the book lives up fully, although the new information is of a 
character which hardly sheds any new light on the artist’s life, but 
serves more to elaborate and emphasize facts that were already known. 
With this reservation, the book can be accepted as a distinct contribu- 
tion to our all too scanty knowledge of Stuart’s outward life. The artist’s 
inner life, in all likelihood, will forever remain a closed book, in the 
absence of diaries and letters from his own hand and any enlightening 
character analysis by somebody who knew him well. The lack of such 
documentary material, on which to base a more interesting biography 
of Stuart, has been decried time and again. On the other hand, a study 
of his work in its entirety leads inevitably to the conclusion, — at least 
this is the way I personally feel about it — , that the artist was anything 
but a Faustian character. To be sure, he had the so-called “‘artistic tem- 
perament”’ with its virtues and failings, he had a keen and quick mind, 
he was an interesting and amusing, though perhaps a somewhat face- 
tious conversationalist and raconteur, and his insight into human 
character was far above the average, as testified by his paintings. But 
these very same portraits, spread over a period of fifty years, as a whole, 
maintain such an even level, are of such tranquility and poise, that the 
man who produced them could not have been a thinker and a ques- 
tioner. If he had been that, there would be signs of occasional revolt 
against the routine of his painting room, of attempts and experiments, 
of probing into unexplored depths and of reaching for new heights. 
Comparing the work of his younger years with that of his maturity and 
ripe age, one fails to notice any evolution. The four reproductions ac- 
companying this article, and some of the plates in the late Lawrence 
Park’s book on Stuart, will serve to prove this point if the reader will 
go to the trouble of holding side by side the portrait of Christopher 
Springer (England, 1782) and those of Colonel John Nixon (Philadel- 
phia, ca.1800) and Robert Hallowell (Boston, ca.1809), the portrait 
of Mrs. Blades and daughter (England, ca.1782-1787) and those of Mrs. 
Joseph Hopkinson (Philadelphia, 1803) and Mrs. George Calvert and 
daughter (Boston, ca.1810); the portrait of Constantine John Phipps, 
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Baron Mulgrave (England, ca.1785) and those of Captain Joseph 
Anthony (Philadelphia, 1794) and General Henry Knox (Boston, 
ca.1806); and, finally, the portrait of Sir Charles Warre Malet (most 
likely painted in England, 1785-1787, although possibly in Ireland) 
and those of Colonel John Baptista Ashe (Philadelphia, ca.1800) and 
Samuel Parkman (Boston, ca.1807). 

Every once in a while Stuart painted a particularly fine portrait, the 
subject perhaps proving more arresting than others, but a comparison 
of some of his early English portraits with others, painted fifteen years 
later in Philadelphia and thirty years later in Boston, shows that the 
artist found his ‘formula’ when he was still in his twenties and that 
he never deviated from it. All told, it is good and technically sound 
portrait painting, it combines understanding with sympathy, realism 
with interpretation, dignity with taste, and honesty with delicacy. It 
satisfies and delights, but it does not stir us. British and, for that matter, 
American portrait painting fills a distinct place in the realm of art, and 
we really can not and should not expect it to open a door to which only 
Titian, El Greco, Rembrandt, and a few kindred spirits had the key. 

Before making a few remarks and giving the essential data about the 
four hitherto unrecorded portraits that are the final object of these 
pages, I may be permitted to correct a few minor errors in Mr. Whitley’s 
book, which, as a whole, is remarkably free from errors. On page 60 
the author states that the portrait of Lord Rawdon, afterwards Marquis 
of Hastings and Governor-General of India, is not mentioned in any 
list of Stuart’s work. In this he is mistaken, as the fine bust-portrait is 
listed and described in Park’s work, Vol. II, No. 552, and reproduced in 
Vol. IV, plate 332, as “Francis Rawdon Hastings, Earl of Moira.” Park, 
who knew the portrait only from a rather poor photograph, thought 
that it had been painted about 1790 in Dublin, but since the publication 
of his book in 1926, I had an opportunity to see the painting in the 
home of Mr. John Simonds, near Arborfield, Berkshire, England, and 
I think that it was painted in London, and at least three or four years 
earlier than 1790. On page 88, Mr. Whitley mentions some of the sitters 
to Stuart during his stay in New York, 1793-1794, and includes Sir 
John Temple, the Bostonian. It is correct that Sir John was British 
consul general in New York from 1785 until his death in 1798, and that 
it would have been possible for him to have been among Stuart’s sitters. 
No life-portrait of Sir John Temple by Stuart, however, is known to 
exist, and the explanation for this may possibly rest in the fact that the 
consul general’s portrait had already been painted by Copley and, 
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several times, by Trumbull. Some eight years after Sir John’s death, 
when Stuart had settled in Boston, he painted a ,bust-portrait of Lady 
John Temple, and at that time was commissioned to copy, as a com- 
panion piece, the head and shoulders from Trumbull’s three-quarter 
length life-portrait of her late husband (Park, Vol. II, No. 826; Vol. IV, 
plate 513). On page 62 Mr. Whitley advances the opinion that 
‘Stuart appears to have resented the spending of time over drapery, 
and in his last years in London may have engaged a drapery painter, 
as he did afterwards in America.” As a matter of fact, a few of the many 
anecdotes about Stuart lead us to believe that he actually resented the 
spending of time over “drapery”, as have so many other portrait 
painters, — but after having examined about eight hundred of his 
portraits and basing my opinion on purely technical points, I personally 
am convinced that Stuart did not employ assistants who painted the 
“drapery”. (There are, of course, a few portraits which Stuart left 
unfinished and which, after his death, were finished either by his 
daughter Jane, by Thomas Sully, or by somebody else.) John W. Jarvis 
made the statement that Stuart occasionally employed Jeremiah Paul 
“to letter a book”’, but from putting a few printed letters on a book to 
painting the costume is a far cry. The late Charles Henry Hart once ex- 
pressed the very strange opinion that in the three-quarter length por- 
traits of Don Josef de Jaudenes y Nebot, chargé d’affaires of Spain to 
the United States from 1791 until 1796, and of his wife, born Louisa 
Stoughton, only the heads were by Stuart, while the rest of the pictures 
was by another hand. It is impossible to understand the reasons for 
Hart’s remark, as the paintings, now in the New York Metropolitan 
Museum, show Stuart’s easy, clear and decisive brushstroke in every 
detail not only of the heads, but also of the elaborate costumes, acces- 
sories, and backgrounds. Stuart, no doubt, was very proud of his abil- 
ities, perhaps even conceited, and a man of his make-up would hardly 
have permitted anybody else to have a hand in the portraits that came 
from his easel. Some of his pupils may, on occasion, have prepared his 
canvases and set his colors, but there has never been any visible evidence 
that Thomas Sully, Matthew Harris Jouett, John Vanderlyn, James 
Frothingham, or anyone else was invited to do more than that. 

The portrait of “Christopher Springer” is one of the earliest Stuart’s 
I know of, and after examining it I came to the conclusion that it had 
been painted in London between 1780 and 1782. It was brought to my 
attention four years ago by a Swedish gentleman in New York who 
wrote that a countrywoman of his owned the portrait of an ancestor 
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and that family tradition attributed it to Gainsborough. The portrait 
proved to be a most typical and very attractive Gilbert Stuart. The 
subject must have been a rather unusual man and he is dealt with at 
length in the Encyclopedia of Swedish National Biography. He was born 
in Stockholm, June 18, 1704, and died in London, August 9, 1788. 
Successful in business, he also played a prominent part in the political 
life of his country during the so-called “liberty period”, between 1720 
and 1750, when France and Russia were bidding for influence in the 
northern kingdom. Springer, for a time, was the leader of the liberal party 
and a bitter enemy of the conservatives under Plomgren. Finally the Swedish 
court sided with the latter, which resulted in Springer’s trial as a traitor to 
his country. On trumped-up charges and forged evidence, he was sentenced 
to death, but this sentence was commuted to life imprisonment in Marstrand 
castle, to which place he was taken in chains. A few years later Springer 
managed to escape from his prison and to reach Russia. Under the assumed 
name of Sperat he settled in the city of Archangel, on the White Sea, was 
again successful in his business ventures, and became one of the founders of 
the Archangel Chamber of Commerce. Years passed, and Springer-Sperat 
had once more to leave everything behind him and flee for his life as he had 
too openly resented the ever more hostile attitude of the Russian government 
toward Sweden. After many adventures and hardships he reached London 
and for the third time started on nothing. He very apparently was a shrewd 
business man, for he again built up a fortune and soon became known for 
his charities. We read that he was on terms of intimacy with leading British 
statesmen and a well-known figure in literary and art circles of London. 
It must have been during those years that he met young Stuart, since the 
portrait shows him as a man of nearly eighty. I have given all these details 
about Springer’s life, because they answer a question raised by Mr. Whitley. 
We read there that among the four portraits exhibited by Stuart at the Royal 
Academy in 1782, was No. 417, which the Morning Chronicle thinks 
“marked and masterly”, though a little cold in tone, and which the critic 
of the London Courant comments upon as “‘an exceeding fine picture and 
a strong likeness of a Swedish gentleman to be seen about town; if we are 
not mistaken the original would not like to carry the copy of himself to 
Stockholm.” To this Mr. Whitley adds: ‘‘Who the Swedish gentleman 
was, or what the allusion means, I have not been able to discover.” 
In the light of what has just been told about Christopher Springer, 
there can be no doubt that No. 417 was his portrait, and the allusion 
to his lack of desire “‘to carry the copy of himself to Stockholm”’ be- 
comes clear. The portrait is thinly painted on a twill canvas, measur- 
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ing twenty-five by thirty inches. The half-length figure is built up solidly 
with broad strokes of a loaded brush. Coat and waistcoat are of a medium 
blue, and their masses against a background of neutral grey result in 
a general tone which the critic of the Morning Chronicle in 1782 thought 
‘fa little cold’”’, but which, it seems to me, is eminently fitting in its char- 
acterization of a man who has gone through the struggles and passions 
of an adventurous and rich life, and who now looks at the world with 
aloofness and serenity. In the modelling of the features Stuart, who at 
that time was only twenty-seven years of age, shows his full and extra- 
ordinary power. The face glows in subtle gradations of cream and pink, 
shaded with pearly greys; the hazel irises are filled with a darkness into 
which no highlight breaks; and the upper lip is brushed in with a single 
stroke of brown. The character and force of Springer’s mind, behind 
and through the features, give an arresting decisiveness to the wide- 
flaring nose, determination to the soft lips, compressed into great width, 
and shrewd alertness to the narrow eyes. The hands hold a gold-plated 
snuff-box and are, unfortunately, placed too conspicuously, as they are 
drawn stiffly and with apparent indifference. There appears to have 
been at some time a slight injury to the canvas just below the middle 
finger of the left hand, as the fourth finger has almost disappeared and 
the tip of the little finger has been poorly repainted. A gold ring with 
a pale green stone, the corner of a dark-brown table, and a book bound 
in light-brown polished calf, its leaves edged with pink and its back 
ornamented with thin lines of gold, add a few contrasting notes. It is a 
fascinating portrait, and the subject’s colorful character, with something 
of the rogue and genius about him, suggests his blustering contemporary 
Dr. Johnson, not so much in actual appearance, as in the burly insolence 
of his personality. 

The double-portrait of ‘“Mrs. Blades and daughter’”’ is on a basket- 
weave canvas and measures twenty-four by thirty inches. While dainty, 
decorative in color, and charming from the prettiness of mother and 
child, the painting does not soften Stuart’s forcefulness and directness 
of technique. As the unfinished passages reveal his methods, the picture 
is particularly interesting to students who will notice how freely and 
without any fumbling the figures and the foliage are laid in. The hazel- 
eyed Mrs. Blades has an exquisitely delicate complexion which is en- 
hanced by her powdered hair and the gleam of a pearl necklace. Her 
large hat is lined with white satin and crowned with black ostrich 
plumes. Her small daughter, too, has hazel eyes, and her brown hair, 
left unfinished, is dressed in many tight curls and cut into an irregular 
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bang across her forehead. The hat is light-brown, with an ornament of 
yellowish pink. The low-cut dresses, indicating laces and fichus, are 
sketchily brushed in with white and a few touches of pink. The larger 
part of the background is filled by a wall of pale greenish-grey, while 
the rest shows brilliant green and yellow foliage against a blue sky. 

“Constantine John Phipps, Baron Mulgrave” (1744-1792) is portrayed 
on a twill canvas, forty by fifty inches. He has grey eyes, a florid com- 
plexion, and his powdered hair is tied with a black queue ribbon. His 
Royal Navy uniform is of a very dark blue and creamish-white, with 
gold braid and brass buttons. Brown rocks are visible in the lower left 
corner behind the figure, and the open air background shows a pinkish- 
yellow sky over a low horizon, with dark brown clouds above. Baron 
Mulgrave made a voyage to discover the Northwest passage, of which 
he published an account in 1773 ““A Voyage towards the North Pole.” 
He figures prominently in the annals of his time, notably in Wraxall’s 
“Historical Memories”. Dunlap (Vol. I, p. 187) refers to him as having 
commissioned Stuart to paint a portrait of his brother, General Phipps, 
before the latter’s departure for East India, but the portrait of Baron 
Mulgrave himself came to light only about three years ago. 

Regarding the portrait of ‘Sir Charles Warre Malet” (basket-weave 
canvas, twenty-five by thirty inches) I am somewhat in a quandary 
whether to assign it to Stuart’s English or Irish period. It is of no con- 
sequence as there is naturally very little, if any, difference in the details 
of his technique during his last two or three years in London and the 
five years he spent in Ireland. The subject of this portrait filled several 
high positions in the East India Company and was created a Baronet 
in 1791. It is a colorful and dashing performance. Sir Charles is dressed 
in a dark blue coat with a red collar, and a waistcoat of pale fawn. He 
has light brown eyes, a healthy complexion, and powdered hair, tied 
with a broad black ribbon. The background is dark greyish-brown at 
the top, blue in the middle and pinkish-grey in the lower left corner. 

Of the approximately two-hundred or two-hundred and fifty portraits 
which Stuart painted while abroad, quite a few have lately crossed the 
ocean and are now treasured possessions of American private collectors. 
This fact is to be greatly welcomed, but at the same time the hope should 
be expressed that our museums of art would show a little more interest 
in Stuart’s earlier work than they have exhibited up to now. Roughly 
estimated, one hundred and fifty portraits by Stuart can be seen in about 
thirty of our public collections in museums, universities and historical 
societies, but of this number only sixteen give our students an opport- 
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tunity to see what their compatriot produced when he was young and 
filled with ambition and fire, and these sixteen portraits are scattered 
between New York and Minneapolis. 


THE JOHNSTONS OF BOSTON 
By Freperick W. CoBuRN 


Lowell, Mass. 


THOMAS JOHNSTON (1708-1767), painter, engraver, 
japanner, organ builder 


For nearly a century at Boston members of a Johnston family, their 
name often also appearing as “Johnson,” followed artistic pursuits. 
They belonged to the busy Boston craftsmanship. None of them attained 
great celebrity, but they made a contribution toward adornment of 
their surroundings. They were expert American handicraftsmen, con- 
geners of the workers of the English guilds who, in the eighteenth century 
as in earlier centuries, created what William Morris, in the nineteenth 
century, styled ‘‘a decorative, noble, popular art.”’ 

Thomas Johnston, named japanner in several records, had sons, 
Thomas, William, Benjamin and John, painters, and a son-in-law, 
Daniel Rea, jr., long partner of John Johnston. Of these craftsmen 
Major John Johnston, a Revolutionary soldier, is best known to art 
history because he was a very competent portraitist. His likenesses of 
contemporaries are familiar, and through recent discovery of his account 
books, several additions can be made to the list of his portraits. His 
father, Thomas Johnson, offers the more piquant problems of research. 

History starts with brief reference to a most extraordinary ‘‘hare.”’ 
The slipshodness with which authors of “authoritative” histories of art 
and biographical dictionaries copy each other’s errors, and often am- 
plify them, is well known. A person undertaking to write, say, a paper 
on engraved portraits of colonial celebrities would discover at once a 
mezzotint likeness of Rev. Increase Mather attributed in several publica- 
tions to Thomas Johnston (1708-1767), engraver, of Boston, Mass. 
In one of the most careful American compilations, however, the Mather 
portrait is stated to be more probably from the burin of the English 
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engraver, Thomas Johnston. Assume that, desiring to learn which of 
these engravers of similar name actually did the work in question, the 
inquirer looks up the various English books on engraving. He there 
learns that Thomas Johnson, born at Boston in 1708 and died at Boston 
in 1767, engraved at London mezzotints, several of which are listed. 
One of the “‘authorities”’ says definitely ‘“‘Boston, Lincolnshire,” causing 
the investigator to ponder over the improbability that at the English 
Boston was born in 1708 Thomas Johnson, who became an engraver, 
and who died there in 1767; and at Boston, Massachusetts, was born in 
1708 Thomas Johnston, or Johnson, engraver, who also died in 1767. 
This impasse is surmounted only if one has access to a privately printed 
monograph by Kenneth Murdoch on the portraits of Increase Mather, 
done for the late William G. Mather, of Cleveland, and published in 
1924. Murdoch makes it practically certain that the mezzotint generally 
attributed to Thomas Johnston (to whom only one other mezzotint 
has ever been ascribed) was in reality scraped in England in the 1680’s, 
when Mather was abroad; and he plausibly identifies the engraver 
with Thomas Johnson, of Canterbury, painter. 

Although further confusion of the American Thomas Johnston and 
the English Thomas Johnson, both engravers, is henceforth inexcusable, 
it remains a task, which may never be fully achieved, to untangle the 
Johnstons and Johnsons who at Boston in the early and middle eight- 
eenth century followed artistic trades. Bayley and Goodspeed, in their 
edition of William Dunlap’s The History of the Arts of Design in the United 
States, warn against ascribing too much of the handicraft of his time 
to Johnston, the engraver. They say: “JOHNSTON, Thomas (often 
called Johnson), heraldic painter, organ builder and engraver, was 
born in 1708 and died in Boston, Mass., May 8, 1767, of apoplexy. He 
should not be confused with his three namesakes, respectively painter 
stainer, cabinet maker and joiner, or his son, Thomas, jr., japanner and 
organist.” If the foregoing suggests a possibility of errors in tracing the 
activities of five contemporary craftsmen of practically the same name, 
the index cards of Thomas Johnsons and Thomas Johnstons at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society add to the apprehension with which 
any ordinarily careful writer would seek to tell the engraver’s story. 
One of these cards, for example, is inscribed as follows: “Johnston, 
Thomas (Escutcheon Maker), 1715-1765. Ar. Co. 1742. M. 1739 
Susannah Mackmillion. He built the first organ of American manu- 
facture used in Boston.” This contradicts Bayley and Goodspeed’s 
statement that Thomas Johnston, engraver, was the organ builder. 
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By Thomas Johnston 
The Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
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Yet it will be shown that they are probably right and that this card at 
the Historical Society must be wrong, so far as the organ building is 
concerned. From other cards it is learned that at Boston in 1722 a 
Thomas Johnson married Elizabeth Rule; in 1722/3 a Thomas Johnson 
married Alise (correct) Oliver; in 1733 a Thomas Johnson married 
Rachel Rebrooke; in 1736/7, a Thomas Johnston married Jean Hogg, 
this being assumed by one writer to be a second marriage of Thomas 
Johnston, the engraver; in 1742 Thomas Johnson, cabinet maker, 
mortgaged to Elizabeth Calendar his house and land on Salem Street, 
and in 1771 he and his wife Susannah deeded to John Bulfinch et al. land 
near the mill pond.These and other similar entries may explain why 
Thomas Johnston, engraver and japanner, tried to keep the “‘t’”’ in his 
name, though he did not always succeed. 

Just when and where Thomas Johnston, the engraver, was born 
should not, apparently, be stated positively. Emil H. Richter, in his 
scholarly catalogue of the exhibition of early American engravings at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1904-05, says: “JOHNSTON, Thomas. 
Born in Boston, 1708. Died there, 1767.” Boston Birth Records, however, 
do not give Thomas Johnston, and the date 1708 was presumably 
arrived at by subtracting from his known age at death. It is possible, 
indeed, that he was born elsewhere, in the colonies or in Great Britain. 

The earliest record discovered of Thomas Johnston, the engraver, 
is his joining Brattle Street Church, June 5, 1726. His known marriages 
were (1) to Rachel Thwing, June 22, 1730, and (2) to Bathsheba Thwing, 
Aug. 7, 1747. They were descendants of Benjamin Thwing (1619-1672), 
one of the proprietors of Watertown and Concord. 


THOMAS JOHNSTON, PAINTER 


Bayley and Goodspeed assume, perhaps with good reasons, that the 
painter stainer Thomas Johnson whose name appears several times in 
the Selectmen’s Minutes in negotiations concerning a shop fronting on 
Dock Square was not identical with Thomas Johnston, the engraver. 
It can hardly be doubted, nevertheless, that the maker of maps and 
coats of arms was, after the fashion of the time, a skilled limner. His 
tricking of the Lynde arms, dated 1740, shows proficiency in water color. 
To him has been assigned, with considerable probability, the pastel 
likeness of Dudley Atkins (1731-1767) which was presented some years 
ago to the Massachusetts Historical Society by Rev. E. C. Guild. A 
nineteenth century inscription on the back states that it was made 
“by a man named Johnston”’. It is here reproduced for the first time so 
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far as known. Thomas Johnston’s residence from about 1740 was on the 
West side of Brattle Street, and his shop, in which several crafts are 
known to have been practised, was in the yard behind his house. The 
inventory of his estate includes such items as: ‘‘10 small pictures, 30 s.; 
2 pictures, 62 s.; Dr. Mayhew and Mr. Gee’s pictures, 36 s.; 6 pictures, 
g s.; large piece of painting, 24 s.; 4 pictures, 2 s.; Book of Heraldry, 48 s.; 
sundry pictures, £2, 16, 14; paint stones and brushes.”’ The inference is 
natural that these and other pictures were painted at the Johnston shop. 

The name of one at least of the Johnston apprentices is known. 
John Greenwood (1729-1792) was employed “to paint coats of arms 
and similar work” (W. K. Watkins, ““The New England Museum and 
the Home of Art in Boston,” Bost. Sec. Publ. 25, II, 114). Greenwood 
was also associated with the Smiberts, whose studio and art materials 
shop was around the corner from Johnston’s, for he was an executor 
of John Smibert’s will. He lived in Surinam and England after 1752. 
While in Boston, and perhaps under Johnston’s supervision, he painted 
the creditable portrait of Benjamin Pickman, now at the Essex Institute, 
Salem. 

THOMAS JOHNSTON AS ENGRAVER 

It may be safe to accept as by Thomas Johnston the several pieces 
of engraving customarily attributed to him, with the exceptions of the 
Increase Mather mezzotint, already mentioned, and a 1759 mezzotint 
portrait of Ann, Countess of Strafford, after Reynolds, signed by a 
“Thomas Johnston,” but in all probability not his. The piece last named, 
incidentally, could not have been by the English Thomas Johnson who 
made the Increase Mather, though it has been attributed to him by one 
of the latest writers on mezzotints. It is not certain, indeed, that the 
American Johnston ever scraped a mezzotint, though he must have seen 
the process at the nearby shop of Peter Pelham. 

Thomas Johnston, then a young man barely of age, should seemingly 
have had adventures with the adventurer, William Burgis, for whom 
he engraved a “Plan of Boston in New England,” dated July 3, 1729. 
Burgis was an artist, of sorts, who landed, probably from England, at 
New York in 1718. Arriving at Boston in 1722 he established himself 
at the Crown Coffee House, Long Wharf, and inveigled his landlord, 
Thomas Selby, into publishing a prospect of Boston from Noddle’s 
Island. Selby died in 1727 leaving property valued at £700to his widow, 
Mehitable, who promptly married Burgis. The pair were soon in court 
charged with having wasted the estate to the disadvantage of other heirs. 
They made a satisfactory settlement, and Burgis continued as inn keeper 
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until 1731 when, having gone through his wife’s property, he deserted 
her. The plate which Burgis dedicated to Governor William Burnet is 
inscribed, in the lower right corner “Engraven by Thos. Johnson, 
Boston.” This presumably was Thomas Johnston (v. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Proceedings, LV., 37.). 

The best known, and perhaps most highly valued, of Johnston’s 
engraved works is “‘Blodgett’s Plan of the Battle of Lake George”’ issued 
Dec. 22, 1755. The publisher, Samuel Blodgett ‘‘near the Sign of the 
Lamb,” had been a sutler in the army. He advertised, as by Thomas 
Johnston, dedicated to his excellency William Shirley, a ‘‘Prospective 
Plan of the Battle fought near Lake George on the 8th of September, 
1755, between 2000 English with 250 Mohawks, and 2,500 French and 
Indians.” This map is in two sections, showing at the left a bird’s-eye 
view of the troops marching; to the right, a prospect of the encampment 
and the battle. It was important enough to be re-engraved in England 
in 1756. A print of it has been sold as high as $155. 

At the Massachusetts Historical Society is Thomas Johnston’s ‘“‘Plan 
of the Kennebec & Sagadahock Rivers and country adjacent taken 
from surveys by Joseph Heath, Phineas Jones, John North & Ephraim 
Jones. Boston, 1751. Size: 21 x 3014, Scale: 4 miles to an inch.” At the 
same repository is a “Plan of a portion of Maine, accompanying the 
Vote at a meeting of the Proprietors (of Brunswick) January 4, 1753, 
and extracts of deeds, showing the Plymouth Company’s title to lands 
in Maine. A True Copy from an Ancient Plan of E. Hutchinson Esqr 
& from Jos. Heath in 1729 & Phins Jones’s Survey in 1731 & from 
John North’s Late Survey in 1752. Attest Thos Johnston.” The Boston 
Gazette, June 16, 1755, printed the following advertisement: “Just pub- 
lished, a Map of Kennebeck and Sagadahock rivers, and of part of 
the eastern coast of the Massachusetts, lying between Cape Elizabeth 
and Penobscot. Also a small MAP of part of North America on the 
same sheet with the foregoing, exhibiting a general comprehensive 
view of the territories of the English and French, and the forts possessed 
by each in this part of North America — sold by Thomas Johnson, 
in Brattle street, near the Rev. Mr. Cooper’s Meeting-house, at half a 
dollar.” As a dealer in maps, prints and other publications Johnston 
handled the “View of Quebec,” which he engraved and printed for 
Stephen Whiting and which he thus advertised in the Boston Gazette. 
April 28, 1760: “An exact Chart of Canada River (from the Island of 
Anticosta, as far up as Quebec) the Islands, Rocks, Shoals and Sound- 
ings, as they appear at Low Water (taken from the French). To be sold 
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by the Printers hereof, and by Thomas Johnston in Brattle Street.” 
Two of Johnston’s engraved broadsides, listed in Massachusetts 
Broadsides, published by the Massachusetts Historical Society, are the 


following: 

“Thomas Pownall, Esq.,/Captain General . . . Military Commission. 
Dated in ms. March 10, 1760. Engraved by Thomas Johnston”, and 
“Francis Bernard, Esq./Captain General . . . Military Commission. 


Dated April 27, 1765. Engraved as the same plan as Johnston’s plate 
of 1760, but unsigned.” 

The bookplate of William P (eartree) Smith, A. M., signed ““Thomas 
Johnston sculp.” is pronounced by Charles Dexter Allen in ‘American 
Book Plates’ to be a striking example of the Jacobean style.”’ There is 
also a Joseph Tyler bookplate signed “Johnson.” 

Johnston’s psalm tune plates offer material for a special study. A 
church singer himself, he engraved music on copper and printed the 
tunes then in most frequent use, in the form and size of the psalm book, 
to be bound up with it. He engraved in 1755 psalm tunes with rules for 
singing them. This was in connection with a revision of the Psalms of 
David undertaken by a committee of Brattle Street Church of which 
Johnston was a member. These tunes were sold separately for many 
years. They may be found, according to Cornelia Barlow Williams, in 
Ancestry of Cornelia Johnston, Descendant of Thomas Johnston, of Boston, 
in Tate and Brady’s editions of the Psalms of David, 1755, 1760 and 
1765; in Thomas Prince’s edition of the Bay Psalm Tune Book, 1758; 
and in the Johnston edition of Walter’s Grounds and Rules. 


THOMAS JOHNSTON, ORGAN MAKER 

It is so probable as to be almost certain that Thomas Johnston, 
(1708-1767) and not Thomas Johnson (1715-1765), was the pioneer 
American organ maker. The latter, to be sure, called “Thomas Johnson, 
jr., escutcheon maker,” who joined the Artillery Company in 1742, 
is credited in Oliver Ayer Roberts’s History of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, with having made “the first organ of American 
manufacture used in Boston.” Yet, in the same book (p. 208), is a note 
on the father of John Johnston which says: “This is the Thomas 
Johnson who joined the Artillery Company in 1742. In the original roll 
the ‘t’ in Johnston is omitted though Mr. Whitman (1810) in his history 
inserted it.”” Whatever confusion may persist as regards the products 
of the shops of Thomas Johnston, the engraver, and Thomas Johnson, 
called a maker of escutcheons, it can hardly be that descendants of the 
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former who have treasured pipes from the organ believed to have been 
made by their ancestor are entirely mistaken. The family, furthermore, 
was musical. In Annals of Kings Chapel, Il, 103, is this notation: “1754. 
To ditto pd Thomas Johnston for Singing 13 Weeks, 13: 5: 00.”’ Again, 
p. 186, it was “Voted, That Mr. Thomas Johnston be Continued to 
Sing, and be paid Two Shillings and Eight pence p Week Lawfull 
Money Sallary as long as the Minister and Wardens find it Necessary.”’ 
The Vestry Book of the so-called Old North Church contains this 
entry, dated Aug. 11, 1752: ‘““That Mr. Thomas Johnson Make for this 
Church, called Christ Church, a New Organ, with the Echo Equall to 
that of Trinity Church of this town.” This historic organ, somewhat 
enlarged in 1834 by William Goodrich, was in use down to 1886 when 
it was rebuilt by Hook & Hastings. Pipes from the organ came into 
possession of the late John Johnston Soren, descended from Thomas 
Johnston. Near the rebuilt organ in the church was placed in 1912 the 
following memorial notation: 


This tablet in memory of Thomas Johnston of Brattle St. 
Boston Builder of the Organ in this Church and worthy 
to be remembered as an engraver and heraldic painter 
He died May 8, 1767 at the age of 5g years. 


A Boston Gazette notice of June 27, 1763, offers further proof that, 
in all probability, Thomas Johnston (1708-1767) and not Thomas 
Johnson (1715-1765) was the organ builder. Under “For Sale” was 
printed the following advertisement: ‘“‘A curious Ton’d double key’d 
new harpsichord, just imported in Capt. Millard from London. Is es- 
teem’d the Master Piece of the famous Falconer. Also for sale an Organ, 
made by Mr. Thomas Johnston of this Town, formerly made Use of in 
Concert Hall, and can be recommended. An abatement of Ten Guineas 
will be made (from the real Value of said Instrument) if bought and 
made Use of for any Congregation in this Town.” 

At St. Peter’s Church, Salem, was anciently an organ, known to 
have been installed in the 1750’s. This instrument was removed in 1818 
to St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead. It was dismantled in 1882 by 
Hook & Hastings who found that it bore on an ivory plate the inscrip- 
tion: “Thomas Johnston Fecit. Boston. Nov — Anglorum. 1754.” 


THOMAS JOHNSTON, JAPANNER 
The occupation by which Thomas Johnston was best known in his 
later years, that of a maker of decorated clocks and other furniture, in 
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the then popular Chinese style, is that by which he is described in his 
obituaries. John Boyle, the printer, noted in his diary, May 8, 1767: 
“Died, Mr. Thomas Johnson, Japanner,’’ Said Boston Post Boy and 
Advertiser, May 11, 1767: “Friday evening died after a short indisposi- 
tion Mr. Thomas Johnston, Japanner. His remains are to be interred 
next Wednesday.” He was buried in King’s Chapel burying ground 
where his epitaph may still be read: 


Here Lies Buried the Body of Mr. Thomas Johnston who 
departed this life May 8th, 1767 Aged 59 Years 


Thomas Johnston’s nuncupative will was duly admitted after being 
thus described in writing: 

“I Thomas Johnston Give to my Wife Bathsheba Johnston all my 
psalm Tune plates together with the Prints besides what her propor- 
tioned part of my Estate may be May 7th 1767. Thomas Johnston 
Daniel Rea Junr.: Mary Peck & her Mark Elizabeth Newell. The above 
written being presented as the nuncupative Will of Thomas Johnston 
late of Boston, decd. Danl Rea Jr: Elizth Newell made Oath that they 
saw the sd. Thomas Johnston sign the same & heard him declare the 
Words within written & that when he so did he was of sound & dis- 
posing mind and Memory according to these Deponts best discerning 
& that they together with Mary Peck now absent set their hands as 
witnesses. I allow and approve of the said Instrument as the nuncupa- 
tive Will of the said Thomas Johnston decd this the 3rd day of June 


1767. 
“T. Hutchinson J. Pro.” 


The first item of the inventory of “the Real and personal Estate of 
Mr. Thomas Johnston late of Boston, Japanner decd.” shows that he 
owned real estate, valuable for the town and time. It follows: ‘Viz. 
The Mansion House and Land & house up the Yard. £ 666: 13: 4” 

These and other items which appear in a long inventory are indica- 
tive of a shop in which several crafts were practised, presumably under 
the direct supervision of the master Thomas Johnston. They may cause 
one to wonder if Bayley and Goodspeed did not distribute the artistic 
work of this period among too many Thomas Johnsons. 
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